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where they had been exchanged for francs at half their
face value. Everyone was tired of short rations, restric-
tions, diminishing purchasing power of money, coercion
from the Germans. Even highly-placed officials were
openly disaffected : the Sultan himself was angry with
the Young Turks, and would make peace if he were not
a very sick man : his successor would certainly do so :
thus ran the voices of rumour in the hospital. Much of
this was true, but nothing was too absurd to be believed
in Constantinople during the summer of 1918.

We came to the conclusion that if we could find a safe
place in which to hide, escape would afterwards be easy.
Well-disposed Christians were many, but how were we to
put ourselves in touch with them, and know that they were
faithful as well as friendly ?

From conversation with Greek and Armenian patients
in the hospital we learned about the White Lady, who
was something of a legendary figure in the city, famous
for her goodness to the afflicted : an Edith Cavell, but
more fortunate than her, in that she had to deal with an
Oriental people.

The White Lady lived in Pera, where she looked after
two elderly relatives belonging to a family well known in
the Near East. She was nominally an interned enemy
subject, but practically she could go where she liked, al-
though she was often shadowed. Her freedom was due in
part to her many kindnesses to all classes of the population
in the past, and in part to her knowledge of the Turkish
language, and also to an incident which occurred towards
the end of 1914. A Prussian officer had come to her house,
demanding admittance, for he said that from the attic
communication might be maintained by signalling with
relicts of the British Embassy staff, whose quarters the